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THE ELIMINATION OF THE COMMENCEMENT 
ORATION 



MAURICE W. MOE 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 



The day of the pompous old High-School "oration" is past, at 
least as far as Appleton High School is concerned. No more will 
fond parents and friends of the sweet girl graduate be forced to 
listen to learned advice on such subjects as "The Problem of Life," 
"Ambition," "Co-operation versus Competition," "Industry and 
Success," and "The Highest Aim in Life." Considering the very 
hackneyed nature of these topics and the multitude of graduates 
who have been discoursing upon them for decades, their loss will 
not be deeply felt. What to supply in their place has not proved 
as great a problem as might be supposed. 

In the first place, the public performance on commencement 
night has been made dramatic rather than oratorical, only the old 
salutatory and valedictory haying been retained. For the past two 
years an appropriate morality play has been presented which has 
given opportunity for a large proportion of the graduating class to 
appear, in one case for the whole class. This satisfies the natural 
dramatic instinct of the young people and produces at the same 
time an exceedingly pleasing entertainment. 

As for the formal piece of written English which is still con- 
sidered necessary for graduation, the English department has not 
remitted this requirement, but it has endeavored to turn it to a 
more or less practical use. First, the preparation of the theme 
was shoved back into the second semester of the Junior year. 
This was done for two reasons. The Senior is usually the busiest 
student in high school and has plenty to occupy his attention 
without being worried by the looming bugbear of his commence- 
ment' "oration." Moreover, he has very often finished all the 
English courses required, and having no direct class supervision 
in English he would have to take his "oration" to some member 
of the English staff, burdening both the teacher and himself outside 
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of class hours. Putting the work into the form of a long, carefully 
prepared theme in the third-year course procures the best of class 
supervision and brings it into its logical place in the study of the 
various forms of discourse — that of expository writing. 

As this Junior theme, as we call it, is in very few cases to be 
delivered as a public address, the student is largely unhampered in 
his choice of subject, in his manner of handling it, and in the length 
at which he may treat it. He no longer has to strive for the gran- 
diloquent style that was felt so necessary in the old oration but 
may, if he desires, descend to the most intimate, informal manner 
of expression, even to the point of colloquialism. This in itself is 
a great point gained, for in such a style alone can the ordinary 
student be expected to show his individuality. In taking off the 
limit as to length, we frequently make it possible for an ambitious 
student to work out an original subject in a manner that would 
be impossible if he were arbitrarily held down to an eight-hundred- 
or thousand-word limit. 

But it is in the almost unlimited choice of subject that the new 
system brings the most gratifying results. Many students of 
Junior grade have fairly well-defined pet theories, interests, and 
hobbies, and wherever possible they are urged to choose then- 
subject along these lines. Thus we obtained this year some very 
interesting and well-written themes on "The Boys' Brigade Move- 
ment," by one of the junior officers in the local brigade; on "Paper- 
Making in Scotland," by a boy who has actually been through the 
Scottish mills; "Magazine Illustration," by a young man of large 
artistic promise; and on "The Development of the Pianoforte," 
by a piano student. The influence of vital interest could be seen 
in every one of these themes; and with the exception of the last, 
not one of them was drawn to any extent from book sources. 

Another set of topics that contains an untold lot of original and 
interesting material deals with local industries. How many adults, 
to say nothing of high-school students, know the actual inside 
workings of the typical ten-cent store ? How many know the steps 
in baking bread in a commercial bakery? or in the preparation, 
bottling, and marketing of ginger ale and pop ? How many could 
tell just how the local "movie" houses get their films, or explain 
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from actual observation the action and construction of the pro- 
jector ? Whether the school be situated in a large city or a small 
town, the immediate vicinity will furnish dozens of these real, living 
themes which will send the students into contact with actual social 
and economic conditions and preclude their handing in a rehash of 
material gained from books. 

More important than any of these considerations, however, is 
the opportunity afforded the teacher for vocational guidance. 
Some students have already decided — or think they have — on the 
work they intend to take up after high-school or college days. A 
thorough investigation of this line of work, taking into account the 
education, the preparation, and the equipment, moral, mental, and 
physical, that it requires; the details of the work expected; and 
the ultimate possibilities of advancement and success in life — all 
this research is not only excellent practice in collecting and organiz- 
ing theme material, but it has a decided effect on the student's 
attitude toward his choice. In a few cases where he has made the 
choice from fleeting and visionary motives without counting the 
cost, he is given once and for all the definite conviction that this 
calling is not for him. More often, however, where he has chosen 
wisely and with due regard for his natural aptitudes and capacity, 
he is enabled to look over the field of his future work, grasp its 
possibilities, and settle down into the race he is to run with a 
firmer determination to win. 

For the aimless type of student who has no special interest or 
hobby and not enough grip on life to have formed any idea of what 
he is going to do for a living, the problem is a harder one, but even 
here the vocational theme may be of some benefit. A little judi- 
cious questioning on the part of the instructor will reveal at least 
a slight leaning in some one direction, and a vocational subject 
arbitrarily assigned may awaken in a student an interest that he 
would never have felt in ordinary circumstances. 

And thus the bugbear of the old graduation orations has been 
lifted alike from the high-school student and from those who used 
to have to correct them and listen to them, and in their place have 
been substituted vital pieces of work which engage the interest of 
the student and in many cases give him a new aim in life. 



